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KEEP GOOD NATURED, MY FRIEND. 


“THAT life was happy; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his.” — Bryant. 


THERE is much to make teachers ill-natured. Our business is 
trying beyond most kinds of employment. A great deal is said of 
the nobleness of the work, and we believe it all; we magnify the 
office ; still most teachers often find times when meaner adjectives 
would describe. their impressions quite as well. To the most 
thorough and poetical men of our profession, there are frequent sea- 
sons when this business is like “the variable stars ;”’ they shine 
with a changing light, and at certain periods they do not shine at all. 

We are appointed not only to instruct but to govern, and too 
often we must instruct those whom the just severity of our 
government has rendered quite unwilling to receive our instruction. 

Hence we must not only pour knowledge into the minds of 
the willing, but force it into the minds of those that resist. 
It is the happy experience of very few teachers, to /et their 
pupils learn ; they must too often make them learn. It is the testi- 
mony of perfect wisdom, that ‘folly is bound up in the heart of a 
child ;” to expel this folly, and set up wisdom in its place, is our 
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part. But oh! how difficult oftentimes is this work. There is 
first an inert and involuntary resistance, that comes from an 
unaroused nature and understanding, and then again, there is in 
too many cases an active resistance. ‘That greatly increases the diffi- 
culty of the “siege.” In our years of teaching, we can recall many 
instances, where our active efforts to secure a task, have awakened 
a corresponding determination to defeat those efforts. Every tho- 
rough teacher can recall such instances. They spring of course 
from an entirely unsanctified and ignoble nature; but they are a 
part of most teachers’ experience. They try the patience and 
provoke ill-nature. 

And then there is another mattter in this connection ;— it 
probably crept in at the “ Fall,” or soon after, when so many 
mischiefs and errors sprung loose on our planet. It is the impres- 
sion in the minds of many pupils, that teachers are “ game,” the 
world over. It exists in the college, and many a tutor and professor 
has been made aware of it ; it exists in the academy, and many an 
academical sexton in the morning has found, if not ‘ tongues in 
trees,” at least no tongue in his de//, in consequence of it ; it exists 
in private schools and in public schools to some extent. It txists 
at the present time in one form of it, much to the discredit of 
the favored University of our Commonwealth, in the shape of 
‘‘ hazing,” and asserts its right to be with revolvers and dirks. 

It sets at defiance both the faculty and the police, and will 
probably exist there, till an aroused public sentiment shall wipe it 
out, as it sometimes does other crimes against society. But long 
after such criminal acts as we have spoken of shall cease to exist, 
the feeling itself will probably linger, and render the happiness of 
teachers sometimes a little less than perfect. 

And then there is still another matter that introduces a distur- 
bance at times, where it would seem it should not exist; we refer 
to what may be called the thief and pirate’s honor, in the body 
politic of the school and college ;— one pupil will not “ tell ” of 
another, however wrong the other may be. A man will see his 
fellow man commit a theft, or a murder, and at once report him to 
the ear of the judges ; a boy, on the other hand, will see his fellow 
do a grievous wrong against school government, and if you ask him 
for the facts, he will at once put himself upon his “ honor,” and 
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refuse to tell. How many a brave young man, has thus defied 
the “ faculty,” and heroically met the “ bull of excommunication,” 
rather than implicate a fellow student. This is the ** honor,” not 
of brave men but of thieves. Thus it often happens, when govern- 
ment is to be maintained, and the teacher should know all the facts, 
he of all others is likely to know the least. And it is a remark- 
able circumstance connected with it, that grown up men, who 
might be supposed to have put away childish things, will still 
justify it, as if it were no wrong. But we do not now speak of 
the moral character of these things, either as right or the opposite, 
(though that is clear,) but only say that they sometimes augment 
the difficulties of the teacher’s office. 

These special and occasional trials are added, of course, to the 
constant care and drill of the schoolroom. It is then no figure of 
speech to say, that the school-teacher, of whatever grade, needs a 
good temper, and a patience that suffereth long. It is also equally 
without figure to say, that many teachers become unfit for their 
employment ; they lose their temper, and finally their good nature. 
Hence the teachers of twenty years ago, stand to-day like a 
regiment of soldiers after a long and wasting battle. ‘They are 
found only here and there, with wide gaps between. And aged 
teachers, on whom advancing years have sifted the “snows that 
never melt,” are as rare as tropical plants in temperate climes. 

The reason of this constant falling from the ranks, to be sure, are 
many. In the case of female teachers, who form.a large part of 
the profession, the solution is easy, (Gen. 24, 58 ;) —in the case 
of others, some are called up higher, if higher they can go; some 
listen to considerations of profit and loss, and exchange the business 
for something else; in the case of still others, people may’ have 
found out that they can exist without such valuable aid, and con 
cluded not to “run” the candidatesary longer ; but it many cases, 
we believe, they will be found to have worn out ; perhaps there is 
no star yet attached to their names in the catalogue of the living, 
but their patience has been exhausted, the wrinkles would run the 
wrong way, and the juice of a kindly nature finally dried out. 

This might be expressed in more usual terms, by saying that 
such teachers failed to maintain the freshness of youth, and so lost 
sympathy with the pursuits and pleasures of youth, and conse- 
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quently lost hold upon their affections and interest. A constant 
sun dries every soil and hardens some ; so the censtant drill, and 
the needful care, and daily pressure of this business, render morbid 
some tempers, and have in some cases made what may be called 
abnormal specimens of men and women. Hence have arisen the 
Ichabod Cranes, and the Dominie Sampsons, and the Nicholas 
Nicklebies, of our literature, libels and exaggerations all, but like 
some stories, founded on fact, at least specimens have been found 
that by much caricature could be made to bear such a likeness. 

And then it may also be remarked, that by that strange perver- 
versity we have already spoken of, literary men have sometimes 
retaliated in this way, for the wholesome faithfulness and severity 
that laid the foundation of their greatness. 

We ask teachers, therefore, to guard against any such wearing 
and depreciating influences that may exist in their business, This 
may be done in many ways; we mention only three ; —first, by 
mingling much with other men, in conversation and travel ; second, 
by blending some other study or business with the business of 
teaching ; and third, by maintaining a constant habit of cheerfulness 
and thorough good nature. 

We speak now only of the last, that is, good nature. The 
Constitution of Massachusetts makes it the duty of legislatures and 
magistrates to countenance and inculcate ‘sincerity, good humor, 
and all social affections and generous sentiments, among the 
people ;” a very wise provision, certainly, though we are not aware 
that there has been any direct legislation upon the subject. It is 
equally the duty of teachers to inculcate the same things, and if 
to inculcate, then also to practice. But a much higher authority 
than human constitutions and laws makes it our duty to maintain 
a cheerful temper and deportment in all our business, both for our 
own sakes and for others with whom we have to do. 

But it is quite obvious, that upon no class is such a habit more 
obligatory than upon teachers, ‘They have to do with those whom 
a smile will often win, whom a cross word or look will repel ; they 
have to do with many and not with a few ; and it cannot be inap- 
propriate to remark, that the interests at stake are more momentous 
than in most kinds of secular employment; no ships on the sea 
sail with so valuable cargoes as we transport. 
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The habit we inculcate makes the school-room cheerful. The 
sun is not more the light of the firmament, than a cheerful and 
abiding smile on the teacher’s face is the light of the school-room. 
It is aremark of Guizot, a French writer, that ‘ it cannot be too often 
repeated, that it is the master that makes the school.” So it can- 
not be too often repeated, that light in the master’s face, usually 
makes light in the hearts of all under his care. A cheerful spirit, 
then, conduces to a wider usefulness; it also conduces to better 
health and longer life. Its importance, then, relates to ourselves 
and to others, and cannot easily be over-estimated. 

We say, then, to all our companions in the business of instruction : 
take cheerful views of your work; while you teach, teach with 
the understanding and the heart also. Pray for a good temper: 
seek for a mind beyond the danger of being ruffled by sudden 
provocations, so far as may be; learn to love your pupils ; imagine 
that this one, with all his evil traits, may yet be a noble man ; that 
this one may come, partly through your efforts, to great honor ; 
that that one may be a favored child of fortune; and that all 
may possibly become more than kings and priests in the kingdom 
above. With such feelings, you will not often scowl upon or 
despise even the meanest. ‘‘ See that ye despise not one of these 
little ones.” 

If you are a confirmed invalid, or carry some sorrow at the 
heart that no earthy medicine will relieve, we are sorry for you ; 
we can only direct you where by far the largest part of our com- 
fort comes to a simple religious faith; an eye directed there will 
often see a wonderfully cheerful light in the darkest hour. If 
your business seems hard and trying to you, as possibly it may, 
still remember how really noble it is in its results. Should your 
pupils be thankless, they may thank you all the more by and by ; 
and if they should not, the Greatest of Benefactors once gave, even 
his life, for the most unworthy. Remember, also, that the sunshine 
and rain, heaven’s best gifts to the earth, come down upon barren 
soils and shapeless rocks, and the untrodden wilderness, as well as 
on fruitful plains. 

Exhibit the bearing of a man, in rough times as well as 
smooth ; that carries in itself its reward. It is worth more than 
emoluments or pay to be able to remember, that we have been 
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patient, and forbearing, and heroic, and honest, when there was a 
great temptation to be otherwise, and none witnessed the struggle. 
Such achievements have more than ordinary reward; better than 
empires even. ‘They greatly mistake who suppose that the prin- 
cipal battles of life are on fields of blood ; by no means: they are 
in our own experience, when we conquer circumstances, when we 
conquer ourselves, and by grace, render even a single virtue a 
habit. 

Then, fellow teacher, amidst all the provocations and trials 
of this difficult business, let a steady good nature give its influence 
to our books, and words, and acts ; let frowns and cross expressions 
hold the hour as unfrequently as may be; but smiles, and good- 
natured expressions of approbation and praise, be spontaneous as 
the breath, so far as may be possible. Effort will do much in 
working a change, if a change is necessary ; effort and prayer will 
do wonders. 

We earnestly desire for every fellow-worker, a cheerful and 
hopeful task at the teacher’s desk; we desire also for every one 
a cheerful life, nay more, a cheerful and happy close to life. 
One of the most admirable of poets, already quoted, thus speaks of 
the sunset of a good man’s life; may the same be ours : 


“Cheerful he gave his being up and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE COMMON BRANCHES. 
“Make haste slowly.” 


‘ 

Ir seems, at least to the writer of the following remarks, that in 
many of our schools, the importance of the common branches is 
greatly overlooked. ‘There is, in many cases, a haste to reach the 
higher fields of study. ‘There is not unfrequently a larger number 
of branches than can properly receive attention. And there is 
also, on the part of many teachers, an underestimate of the subject 
of which we now speak. 


From these, and perhaps other causes, there has arisen the 
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habit of giving but slight attention to those matters that lie at 
the foundation, without a good deal of which no education is 
even tolerably complete. Hence, for example, spelling has fallen 
into disrepute, or at least into disuse, in the school-room. ‘Time 
was when this was ‘a cardinal pursuit ; it held a high place among 
the studies that engaged attention. Many a man’ now aged, or 
even in middle life, can remember the long file of the spelling 
class, with its honorable head, and its far less honorable fovt; he 
can recall the offered premium ; offered and perhaps by him won ; 
and also the spelling-school, with its sharp competition, and for one 
side at least, its successful fight. These things have, in most 
schools, for the greater part gone by, and in the want of other 
means to fill their place, we think it may be said, that this branch 
has fallen into neglect. 

So also the number of good readers, and of those who can write 
a fair, legible hand, is lamentably small, in comparison with the 
whole number of those who attend school even for many years. 
Similar remarks might be made of other branches. We too often 
forget the proverb: “A little, well learned, is better than much 
poorly learned.” 

We are well aware, that a great difficulty exists here, in the 
great variety of studies that common usage forces upon the aiten- 
tion. Our early laws contemplated a much smaller variety for 
common schools ; they mention only arithmetic, grammar, geogra- 
phy, history of the United States, together with spelling, reading, 
and writing. ‘They mention also ‘ good behavior,” but probably 
that was to be inculcated by example and occasional precept, 
rather than by regular instruction. It would be not altogether 
unfortunate, if while our laws permitted so much, they had prohib- 
ited any more. But most schools, even in the least favored 
districts, have a much longer “curriculum” than this; boys 
now-a-days dip into the “ Pierian spring,” with much larger 
cups than their fathers did before them. Many branches not 
mentioned in the Revised Statutes are introduced ; and then even, 
if attention is confined to the strictly fundamental studies, there 
are such facilities for climbing the hill of knowledge, that the 
more primary and important parts are soon passed over, and, as 
the result shows, superficially passed over. Hence the fruits of 
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our school training are often unsatisfactory ; where we should see 
accuracy and care, we too often see only blundering and the 
want of care. It was the remark of Sir Walter Scott, in the days 
of his fame, that he would willingly sacrifice one-half of his repu- 
tation, if he could place the other half on the basis of a sound 
education in the elementary branches. Many a business man 
and professional man who has achieved some measure of success, 
has a feeling somewhat like this. We do not decide where the 
blame lies; probably it should be distributed around among a 
large company. Most, of course, will be inclined to blame the 
teacher ; but teachers must not be compelled to hold out the hand 
for all the punishment ; there are many considerations that palliate 
their shortcoming. ‘They change their place of labor often with- 
out much power of election; they must take their pupils as chey 
find them ; they often have a great number under their care ; they 
must conform to the wishes of their employers, that of the com- 
munity at large, and of their more immediate employers, school 
committees. 

Hence, often when they would accomplish much, they can really 
do but little, in the way of a favorable change ; and even the best 
teachers have to: send out oftentimes superficial, uncertain, and 
unfinished pupils. 

The misfortune of misfortunes is, as it seems to us, that that 
great and very respectable body, community, demands that the 
evil, or at least the causes of the evil, shall still exist. It requires 
impossibilities ; it asks for thoroughness ; but it also demands haste. 
The spirit of many an inquiry is: why should the pupil stay lon- 
ger in addition, when proportion invites him on? Why should 
my boy wear out the freshness of youth in the spelling books, 
when philosophy, with much longer words, and some latin phrases, 
and more attractive pictures, call him up higher? In a word, 
there is a general disposition, on the part of parents, to press their 
children forward. As the number of subjects of study is greatly 
increased, it seems desirable, (say they,) that a larger number 
should be attended to. Hence our pupils must perform the part 
of the bee; and sip a little here and a little there, and “ drink 
deep” nowhere. 

Hence as the blame is so widely distributed, the reform will 
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probably be slow, and perhaps never fully come. Perfection is 
not often found in this world. Still the case is not hopeless: we, 
who wield the machinery of instruction, can do much; we can in 
many cases exert upon parents and community a decided influence ; 
we" can, in our own inmediate sphere, create many desirable 
changes. 

What, then, shall be done? In the first place, — notwithstanding 
what has been said of community, — we believe that this matter 
rests with teachers more than with any other class; they can, if 
any one can, effect a change. It has been said, that ‘‘ mothers 
and teachers sow the seeds of more than half the evil in this 
world.” This is not a very friendly criticism, we admit; but 
doubtless they sow the seeds of more than half the good also. 
Certainly so far as good scholarship is concerned, far more than 
half is to be expected of teachers. If they undertake this, if all 
the teachers of Massachusetts undertake this, much will be done. 

Again: teachers must have right views. If what has been 
said is true, teachers must be aware of it; and by thoughtfulness 
and consultation upon the subject, they must render those impres- 
sions deep, and feel the necessity of a change. They must also 
embody those views in their practice. You and I, fellow 
teachers, must go to our several places of labor, and determine to 
make at least a little change in our modes of treatment. 

It has already been suggested, the strength of long custom and 
the views of others with whom we may have to do, may render 
any great change impossible or not worth the while; but we can 
bear this thing in mind, and endeavor to render our instruction 
a little more thorough ; we can let this elementary pursuit and that 
engage a little more attention. If many do so, the result will be 
important, and at feast the beginning of a great change effected. 

Is it arithmetic? Even if the pupil has wisely or unwisely 
passed beyond the elementary portions, we can sometimes recall 
his attention to what be the first principles; we can see if they 
are at home in addition, and test their qualifications with a tall 
and populous column, and see if they can keep step with the man 
of business, and be both accurate and quick ; and so of reduction 
and the compound rules and fractions. 

Is it reading? Wecan at least une day, instead of the usual 


oheas 


ae 
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exercises, assign the first five verses of the first chapter of John: 
‘In the beginning,” etc. ; or a verse of poetry, as ‘* The breaking 
waves dashed high,” etc. ; and then ask each one to read it ; and 
then read it again and again, as many times as there are reputed 
wonders in the world; if need be until it is read slowly, distindly, 
and so that every one within hearing cannot fail of appreciating 
the sense. ‘That would at least lay one stone on the foundation of 
good reading, and would be far better than awhole page or 
many pages read poorly. Is it spelling? We shall very likely 
need a little more dri// than we are accustomed to employ. Igno- 
rance upon this subject is of a kind that “goeth not out,” but 
by the most persistent efforts. Our language is, without doubt, a 
noble one; but it will never be adopted as the language of the 
millenium from its extreme regularity: its spelling is full of pit- 
falls and bye-ways, where unwary feet will certainly go astray and 
fall unless the utmost care is taken. For instance, whether a piece 
or fragment is framed into speech, with an ie, or an ez, will hardly 
be determined, except by those who have a thousand times been 
made té spell it right. And so of a multitude of other instances. 
Writing should, without doubt, accompany oral spelling, but not 
take its place. But whatever mode is employed, it must be with 
repetition and repetition till the impressions are worn ineffaceably 
deep. And so of many other subjects; and yet the number of 
elementary branches, properly so called, is not large. He then who 
can spell well, and read well, and write well, and is well versed in 
elementary arithmetic, and knows the topical geography of the 
globe reasonably well, if not admirably fitted, is at least well fitted, 
for most of the callings of life, so far as the schools fit men. And 
many aman who can talk very learnedly about syntax and propor- 
tion, and has been through the text-books of nfany of the higher 
branches, — while he knows more, does also in a very important 
sense know less. 

The spirit of these remarks will apply not only to the common 
branches, and the routine of the common school, so called, but to 
elementary instruction in the higher studies also. If we would be 
successful teachers in the highest sense, we must heed the sugges- 
tion placed by Dr. Nettleton, of East Windsor, on the head of his 
staff, and which we have also adopted as the motto of this article : 
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* Make haste slowly.”’ ‘The Romans sometimes said: ‘ Beware 
of the man of one book ;” by which they intended, that a man of 
one book was supposed to know that book well, and in any 
controversy in which he would be likely to engage, he would be a 
strong man for an antagonist. So we shall find, that if our pupils 
are versed in a few branches well, they are far better qualified for 
the duties of life, than if they knew more, and did not know it so 
completely. Let us then, fellow teachers, bear about with us — 
this thought: that what we do, we will seek to do well; and so 
far as in us lies, will give no man the honor or the trouble of 
teaching our pupils again, what we have once taught. Gs. 





SLEEP A FEW MOMENTS. 


“If he sleep, he shall do well.” 


WE intend these remarks rather for the invalids and for those — 
who may have become venerable with a few years of useful service 
in our ranks, than for those who are still young, and know nothing 
yet but exuberant and bounding life ; the latter class will find noth- 
ing here they will deem of present use ; they can make note of it ; 
alas, they may need it by-and-by, but our sincere desire is that late 
may be the day. 

To that other class who know more of infirmity, we say: Rest 
a little ; we mean usually at mid-day, say after the meridian meal ; 
only a few moments, just while the minute hand would pass from 
one to four; then lie down, or seek the friendly prop of some 
inviting chair or couch, and there close thine eyes and invite sleep, 
as many minutes as history has mentioned wise men, or twice as 
many ; and if ‘balmy sleep” should wave her languid pinions 
over you, you will wake a new man. It will be a night’s rest in a 
minute, and you will come forth as elastic as the morning. 

We are not sure that all have the “ art,”’ even of those who, like 
ourselves, are naturally of a sleepy turn. It may be spontaneous 
with some, but can only be acquired by most. We can only say 
by way of “‘recipe:” Determine to sleep ; but let the determina- 
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tion be kept out of sight; think of other things; begin to ‘ say 
the Catechism,” repeat some easy hymn, or count twice fifty, and, as 
the poet says, 


“Ere he is aware,” 


the spell is locked, and you have fairly gone down under the 
Lethean wave, and before you can take any more steps in life’s 


march, you must wade as well as rise, and wake you will easily, 
naturally, without any unmannerly alarm, as soon as the ‘ service 
is over,” 

This is a most happy contrivance. The man who first dis- 
covered it should be permitted “to take out a patent;” it stops 
the machinery of life, and restores elasticity to all its springs; it 
renews the day, and makes the past meridian hours much like the 
morning. ‘I'ry it; if you fail once, try again to-morrow ; it will 
lengthen your days. Said an aged and venerable man: “If I 
were at work on the galleys, and the object were to wring as much 
work from me as possible, they had better let me sleep a few 
moments at noon.” G. 





Maptrr, of Dorpat, makes the following proposal for the union 
of the Julian and Gregorian Calendars: The length of the mean 
tropical year being 365,54 days, it follows that a period of 128 
years must contain 31 leap and 97 ordinary years. If, therefore, 
as is done now, every year which can be divided by four is made 
a leap-year, but after every 128 years a leap-year is transformed 
into a common year, the desired result is achieved. Since, how- 
ever, the beginning of this period of 128 years may be fixed arbi- 
trarily, it would be best to commence it at the time when the 
Gregorian calendar likewise omits the leap-year, viz., in 1900. 
The following would, accordingly, not be leap-years, but common 
years according to the proposed general united calendar: A. D. 
1900, 2028, 2156, 2284, 2412, 2540, 2668, 2796, 2924, 3052, 
3180, 3308, 3436, 3564, 3692, 3820, 3948, 4076, 4204, 4332, 
etc. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tur Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Massacnusetts Tracnens’ 
Association will be held in Worcester, at Crry Hatt, on Mowpay and 
Turspay of Thanksgiving Week. 

The exercises will be as follows: 


Monpay, November 21. 


At 11 o’clock, A. M., the meeting will be organized for the transaction of 
business. The customary addresses and reports will be made. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock p. ®., a Lecture by Harnis R. Greenr, Esq., Principal of 
the Worcester High School. 

At 3 1-2 o’clock, a Discussion. Subject: “ Special Preparation in the 
Science of Teaching.” 

Evening Session. At 7 1-2 oclock, p. m., a Lecture by Hon. Josern Warre, 
Secretary of Board of Education. 


Tuespay, Novemper 22. 


At 9 o’clock, A. m., a Discussion. Subject: “ Methods of Teaching Latin.” 

At 11 o’clock, A.M., a Discussion. Subject: “ Methods of Teaching Read- 
ing and Spelling.” 

At 2 o’clock, p. m., Election of Officers and other business. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject: “Should Teachers’ Rights, 
Duties, and Privileges, as Citizens, be Limited or Restricted by virtue of their 
Office ?” 

At 4 o'clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject: “ Upon what Principles is True 
Discipline Founded, and what are the Best Methods of Securing it?” 

Evening Session. Educational Addresses from various individuals. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Officers of the Association have not requested the private hospitality 
-of the citizens of Worcester, but have made arrangements by which those 
attending the meeting may be entertained at the Bay State House at $3 per 
day, and at the Exchange Hotel and Waldo House at $1.50 per day. 

Tickets to go and return on the Worcester Railroad, can be purchased at 
$2,00 for the round trip. Special tickets will be prepared, and must be pur- 
chased of the Ticket masters. No reduction has been secured on any other 
Railroad, and the Secretary will issue no checks. 


W. E. SHELDON, President. 
G. B. PUTNAM, Secretary. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


A WRITER in the last number of the Teacher refers briefly to the Royal Com- 
mission which has been examining some of the leading public schools of England. 
Many of our readers, doubtless, would like to know more about the matter, but 
even if they could get the “ Report ”.of the Commission, they would hardly have 
patience to peruse the four thick quartos. They would do much better to read the 
reviews of the Report in the great British quarterlies. The Edinburgh, the Lon- 
don Quarterly, the Westminster, and the North British, all make it the subject of 
long and elaborate papers. All give copious extracts from the Report, and discuss 
thoroughly the conclusions to which the Commissioners have come, and the reforms 
which they recommend. All devote considerable space to the comparative merits 
of a strictly “ classical ” system of instruction, and one in which the mathematics, 
natural science, the modern languages, drawing, music, etc., are introduced. The 
London Quarterly defends the former; the other three Reviews strongly urge the 
claims of the latter. 

The Commissioners themselves, with an evident leaning in favor of the schools 
and of the “ classical” system pursued therein, admit that much too commonly the 
result of the school training is this: —“ A youth after four or five years spent at 
school, quits it at nineteen, unable to construe an easy bit of Latin or Greek without 
the help of a dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, almost ignorant of geog- 
raphy and of the history of his own country, unacquainted with any modern lan- 
guage but his own, and hardly competent to write English correctly, to do a simple 
sum, or stumble through an easy proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the laws 
which govern the physical world, and to its structure, with an eye and hand unprac- 
tised in drawing, and without knowing a note of music, with an uncultivated mind, 
and no taste for reading or observation.” 

And the Reviews, not excepting the London, agree in saying that this is a fair 
statement of the average product of the system. ‘The Edinburgh argues that the 
system itself is at fault; that Greek and Latin receive too much attention, It 
believes that the question whether they shall retain this predominance is the one 
which all interested in education should consider. “They are the more called 
upon to do so,” it adds, “ because education is now advancing emong the lower and 
middle classes; and if timely measures are not taken, we shall have the spectacle 
of an ignorant gentry at the head of an educated pgople.” It is a question, as the 
reviewer says in another place, “ between two competing systems of education — 
one belonging to the sixteenth century, the other to the nineteenth.” 

e * * * * * * * * * 

We wished to say more on the subject, but the printer admonishes us that our 
limited space is full, and we must break off somewhat abruptly. But, thanks to 
the enterprise of Messrs. Scott & Co., of New York, these British Quarterlies are 
accessible, at an insignificant price, to teachers generally, and it is better that you 
should read the articles themselves than any brief abstract that we could give you. 
The four papers would fill a duodecimo volume of three hundred pages, and are 
alone well worth to the teacher the whole cost of a year’s subscription to the 
reprints of the Reviews. The great questions suggested by the theme have never, 
in our humble opinion, been discussed more ably or more thoroughly than in these 
elaborate essays. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Normal school-house at Westfield, has been recently supplied with new 
furniture and new cases for specimens in natural history. The school already 
possesses, through the efforts of J. C. Greenough, a good collection of minerals ; 
and by the energy and perseverance of J.G. Scott, one of the teachers of the 
school, assisted by some of the pupils, a fine collection of the birds of the region 
has been made during the past term. Besides this, a fine group of birds has been 
presented to the school by a young naturalist of Westfield. The school is now 
in a flourishing condition. The demand for teachers that have had a professional 
training there is now very much beyond the supply. 


West Brookfield. The Center District in this town has completed, in spite of 
extra war taxes, a beautiful school-house, which furnishes ample accommodations 
for four schools, and opens to the youth of this place the advantages of graded 
schools. The edifice, pleasantly located at the head of the spacious common, is a 
great ornament to this fine village. 


Berkley. A good man, who was pastor in this town for nearly fifty years, and 
who has now gone to his reward, early resolved that Berkley should always be 
represented in College. His interest in schools and tact in addressing youth 
awakened such studiousness among the young that his purpose was easily kept, 
and Berkley, with a population of little more than 800 has sent out a large num- 
ber of educated men to posts of usefulness. In one season thirty-five teachers 
from this place were employed in the surrounding towns. Is not the example of 
Father Andross worthy of imitation. 


Our Colleges are opening with full numbers. The Freshman class in Yale 
numbers 143, in Amherst 50, in Williams 42. It will be a fact of historic interest 
and of great significance that the schools and colleges of the North continued 
their great work uninterrupted by the war. 


Medford. The High School in this place, under the care of Charles Cummings, 
has reached a high standard in reference to regularity and punctuality of attend- 
ance, as will be seen from the following facts. Of the eight members of the late 
graduating class, one has not been absent for the last year; another has been per- 
fect in attendance for two years; another for three years. One has been absent 
but a single session in four years. Another but one session in two years. Two 
have never been absent during the four years’ course. But one of the class was 
ever tardy, and that was on a morning when the school commenced at an earlier 
hour than usual. 


Jamaica Plain. ‘The late re-union of the graduates of the Eliot High School of 
this place, to celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of the service of D. B. Hagar, Esq., 
as Principal, was an occasion of peculiar interest. A large audience of the gradu- 
ates and citizens gathered in the Unitarian Church in the afternoon. The speeches, 
singing, etc., were eminently appropriate. The evening in the Town Hall was a 
time of happy re-union and festive enjoyment. The liberal and substantial proofs 
of affection and appreciation presented must have proved to the honored Principal 
the wisdom of permanency in his attractive field of work. We wish that such 
pleasant anniversaries of teachers might be as frequent as are those of clergymen. 
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We were much interested in the following facts given in the address of the 
Principal. 

The original school was established in 1676; and was maintained by subscrip- 
tions, which were paid one half in Indian corn, the other half in English coin. 

Gifts of real and personal property were made to the school by several persons, 
but the chief benefactor was the Rev. John Eliot, the “ Apostle to the Indians.” 
On the 10th of July, 1689, he deeded about seventy-five acres of land “for the 
maintenance, support, and encouragement of a school and schoolmaster at that part 
of Roxbury, commonly called Jamaica, or the Pond plain, for the teaching and 
instructing of the children of that end of the town, (together with such negroes or 
Indians as may, or shall, come to the said school).” The school subsequently took 
its ame from this distinguished benefactor. 

From the original establishment of the school down to 1849 the school was sim- 
ilar in its seope to the public district schools of Massachusetts. In 1849, the funds 
having been largely increased by the sale of lands, the school was changed to an 
English and Latin High School. 

The whole number of pupils that have been connected with the Eliot High 
School is four hundred and forty; two hundred and nineteen boys and two hun- 
dred and twenty-one girls, making an annual admission of about thirty pupils. 
But one pupil has deceased while a member of the school. Thirteen have died 
after graduation, five of them in the service of their country. Of the boys, twenty 
have married; and of the girls, twenty-eight. In only five instances have marriages 
occurred between schoolmates. ‘Twenty-seven boys have entered college. No 
Eliot School boy has failed in his effort to gain admission to college. Two have 
been appointed Tutors in the Scientific School connected with Harvard University, 
one in the highest department of pure mathematics, the other in chemistry. Two 
of the graduates have been appointed to the United States Naval School, one of 
whom is now in that school, the other passed through the whole course of study in 
one year less than the usual time, holding the first rank in his class. Three of 
the lady graduates have subsequently graduated from Normal Schools; two at 
Framingham, and one in Boston, all with high honor. 

Twenty of the graduates have become teachers. Thirteen of them have taught 
in the public schools of West Roxbury; ten are now teaching in that town. 

About forty of the boys have joined the army. With two or three exceptions, 
they have served, or are serving, as officers. Three are in the navy; one as lieutenant, 
two as engineers, 

In the discipline of the Eliot School it has been the constant effort of the Prin- 
cipal to train scholars to act honorably and from high moral principle — to do right 
not from fear of punishment, but because it is one’s duty to do right. Upon only 
three scholars has corporal punishment been inflicted during fifteen years. In the 
instruction the great purpose has been, not so much to teach books as to train 
pupils to think and investigate for themselves. 


Sudbury. The Goodnow Library is the pride and treasure of thistown. It was 
founded by the late John Goodnow, son of John Goodnow the Revolutionary sol- 
dier, who died a few months ago in Sudbury at the age of nearly one hundred and 
two years. Mr. Goodnow gave three acres of land, and $2,500 for a library build- 
ing, and $20,000 for books. The books have been selected with great care and 
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good judgment, and form a choice collection numbering over three thousand vol- 
umes, Liberal provision is made for the annual increase of the Library. 

“The Way-Side Inn,” since it has been made classic by the graceful verse of 
Longfellow, is much visited by strangers. It is situated in a secluded valley three 
miles from Sudbury village, on the “ Marlboro’ road.” It is a very large and old 
house, long known as “ The Howe Tavern.” Though no longer kept as a hotel, 
the aricient furniture and Revolutionary relics of Colone] Howe still remain, and 
are cheerfully and courteously exhibited to visitors, as they were to Professor Long- 
fellow and his friend, when they, unrecognized, examined and explored with the eye 
and interest of the poet. 


EMANCIPATION and Education measures are already inaugurated to provide free 
schools for all children throughout the State of Louisiana, without distinction of 
color, This is an illustration of what is being done or is sure to be done where- 
ever our arms triumph. In contrast with this desire of the North to educate and 
elevate the masses, we give a paragraph which appeared a few years ago in the 
Richmond Examiner : 


“ But the worst of all abominations — because when once installed, it becomes 
the hot-bed propagator of all — is the modern system of free schools. We forget 
who it is that has charged and proved that the New England system of free schools 
has been the cause and prolific source of all the legions of horrible infidelities and 
treasons that have turned her cities into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and her fair 
land into the common nestling-place of howling bedlamites. We abominate the 


system because the schools are free, and because there ought to be no mob road to 
learning.” 


Teachers’ Institutes at the West, are sometimes held six, eight, or ten weeks, and 
often called “Normal Schools.” We have before us the notice of the “ Wayne 
County Normal School,” to be held at Richmond, Ind., and continue in session for 
sir weeks, Tuition $5 for each member. Board $4 per week.” Drills in the 
elementary branches, music, penmanship, map-drawing, gymnastics and calis- 
thenics.” E.C. Hewett, Esq., formerly one of our monthly Editors and the able 
master of a Grammar School in Worcester, now of the Normal University of 
Bloomington, Illinois, is to give “ instructions in map-drawing and geography,” 
and we hope he will be invited to drill them also in arithmetic, in which his Wor- 
cester classes always excelled. 


- 


WE give the following extract of a letter from an eminent teacher in Indiana: 
“ Enclosed find $1. We are in the midst of war and war prices, which have in no 
small measure very materially changed the advancing position of a teacher’s pocket- 
book toa retreat. If it should not terminate in a complete rout, the possessor 
will feel thankful. As he looks at the several different members of his educational 
group, he not unfrequently asks, ‘which one of you must be given up first?’ The 
answer never includes the excellent Massachusetts Teacher. I have just been 
turning through the late numbers, and I am bound to confess, that there is some 
‘ pluck’ among the teachers of the old Bay State, or they could not publish such a 
periodical for one dollar. Long may it wave —I mean the ‘ pluck.’ ” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


SHAW AND ALLEN’3 COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY : 

This Geography is the only one within our knowledge that evinces at once just 
conceptions of the, subject, and of the requirements of the school-room. The 
treatment is of that expansive and expanding order which characterizes the pro- 
ductions of the best geographers of the day; and the arrangement of the matter 
is all that the most strenuous advocate of gradual mental development can desire. 
The language in which the facts are stated is lucid and precise, variously chaste, 
beautiful, or ornate, as the topic suggests. The imagination is strongly appealed 
to, thought is excited, and the expression of thought is cultivated. The compilers 
have not in preparing a volume, upon what we suppose is their specialty, lost sight 
of the bearing of that subject upon other branches of knowledge, nor of the genius 
of instruction itself. They seem to have started out with a correct view of the 
science, the aim, and the end of education in its best signification, and to have 
embodied in their work, applications of well-settled principles.. This general idea 
of the Comprehensive Geography is arrived at by even a cursory examination. It is 
confirmed and strengthened by a careful perusal of word and line from beginning to 
end. One of the best teachers of the time remarks, “The work is a finished 
work. It has a beginning, a continuation, and a termination; each natural, all 
logical.” 

We have not space in this number for such a review as the work deserves; and 
can only add that, good teachers will find in its matter, method, maps, cuts, and 
diagrams, much more and much better than can be found in any other work extant. 
GoLpEN LEAVES FROM THE British Ports, Collected by Jonn W. 8. Hows. 

New York: James G. Gregory. 

The compiler of this beautiful volume has aimed to give “exclusively those 
specimens of the British poets which, by long-established consent, have become 
‘household words’ in our language as exponents of all that is beautiful in thought, 
expression, and feeling. To collect these into one portable volume,” he adds, “ that 
might with care be made the companion of the railroad car, the steamboat, and the 
shady nook of a country retreat, and whose elegance of typographical and mechan- 
ical beauty would entitle it to a place on the parlor-table for reference and family 
use, seemed an experiment that might find favor with the reading public.” He 
begins with the period of Shakspeare and his contemporaries, and ends with the 
rising poets of our own day; and the selection both of authors and of pieces will 
compare favorably with the best of the many books of the kind already before the 
public. We have seen collections meant to cover the same ground, in which there 
was not a line from Wordsworth — Wordsworth, the fifth in the royal succession 
of great English poets! Professor Hows makes no such mistake as that; and we 
commend the “ Golden Leaves ” to teachers as a volume much better suited for use 
with advanced classes in reading and rhetoric, than most of the books specially 
prepared for that purpose. 

DISSERTATIONS AND Discussions; Political, Philosophical, and Historical. By 

Joun Stuart MILL. Three volumes. Boston: W. V. Spencer. 

These three handsome duodecimos include, ina more ¢ 49°.» form, not only 
the entire contents of the two octavo volumes of “Diss. - uns,” ete., published 
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in London, in 1859, but also the papers from Fraser, entitled “The Contest in 
America ” and “ A Few Words on Non-Intervention,” the article in the Westminster 
of October, 1862, on “ The Slave Power,” and a recently published tract on “ Util- 
itarianism.” ‘They are issued in this way with the express sanction and approval of 
the author. 

It is a common “ dodge” of the publishers, when a writer has become famous 
and they have printed everything from his pen worth printing, to gather up all his 
fugitive and forgotten productions, wherewith to satisfy the public call for “ more.” 
The books sell, of course, and the buyers are “sold.” This publication of Mill’s 
miscellaneous essays is no such book-maker’s trick. The papers have a permanent 
value. They are selected by the author himself from a much larger number, as all 
which he considers it desirable to preserve. The volumes deserve a place on the 
same shelf with his works on Logic and Political Economy. 

Many of the essays have a special interest for the teacher — like those on Poetry 
and its Varieties, on the Studies of the University of Cambridge, on the French 
Revolution, on DeTocqueville’s Democracy in America, on Michelet’s History of 
France, on Early Grecian History and Legend, on Grote’s History of Greece, and 
others which we have not space to mention. The teacher of American History 
should buy the volumes for the papers on Slavery and the present War, even if he 


had no interest in any other portion of their contents— were that a supposable 
case, 


CoLLEGE SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH PLAys. With English notes, by FERDI- 

NAND BocueERr, Instructor in French in Harvard College. Numbers 1—IV. 

La VIEILLE CousINE: Les RIcocHETs. 
LA Petite MAMAN: Le BRaAcLet. 
VERGISSMEINNICHT. Eine Arabeske von Gustav zu Putlitz. With English notes, 

All these pamphlet editions of French and German reading for colleges and 
schools, are published by Mr. S. R. Urbino, 13 School Street, Boston. We are 
happy to infer from the rapidity with which they succeed each other, that they are 
appreciated by teachers, and that the enterprise and good taste of the publishers 
are rewarded as they deserve to be. 

M. Bocher’s notes to his series of French Plays are just what such notes should 
be; pithy, pointed, helping the pupil where he really needs help, and not, like anno- 
tations generally, “ very good except on difficult passages.” We have never seen 
anything half so good in their way, in French books, and rarely in any books. The 
selection of the plays, too, is excellent. 

The other French plays will be found very pleasant and very useful reading for less 
advanced pupils. We should be glad to see a page or so of notes at the end of 
each, brief and to the point, like M. Bocher’s; but perhaps they are not needed, 

The little German tale is a gem in its way, and the typography is singularly 
clear and distinct — no slight recommendation to those who have suffered over the 
illegible print of the generality of German school-books. 


Dre ErnsaMEN. Eine novelle von Paul Heyse. 
Das HERZ VERGESSEN. Lustspiel von Gustav zu Putlitz. 
BADEKUREN. Lust ~ 4 gn Gustav von Putlitz. 
These are charm... books for the lovers of German literature, or for class 
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use, from De Vries, Ibarra, & Co., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. We have before com- 
mended their pamphlet editions of German dramas and novelettes as judiciously 
selected and beautifully printed. These new numbers of the series deserve the 
same emphatic praise. The teacher who sees one of them can hardly resist the 
temptation to put it into the hands of his pupils; and if he tries one, he is pretty 
sure to want the others, He could hardly tolerate the typography of the ordinary 
“ Readers” after using one of these elegant little books, We hope that the 
publishers may be encouraged to issue many more of them. 


Sue’s Frencu SERIES, INCLUDING : 
1. A New PRACTICAL AND INTELLECTUAL MetHop or LEARNING FRENCH. 
2. EXercises ON THE FreNcH SYNTAX. 


3. Tue Vicar OF WAKEFIELD. ARRANGED AS A GUIDE FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
or FRENCH SENTENCES. 


4. A KEY FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND LEARNERS. 


These four books, recently published by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, form a complete course of French instruction for school use. They com- 
prise some new features which have been highly commended by some of the best 
French teachers in the country, and which, to say the least, deserve the careful 
consideration of all interested in this branch of study. We should be doing an 
injustice to the author by attempting, in this brief notice, even to state the peculiar- 
ities of his method, and will merely suggest to our readers to obtain copies of the 
series from the publishers and examine it for themselves. [See advertisement in 
this number. } 


Messrs. L. Scorr & Co., of New York, offer sets of their Reprints of the 
British Quarterlies for 1863, at half price, or $4,00 for the four Reviews. This is 
an excellent opportunity to get a large amount of valuable reading at a very low 
price, and one not likely to occur again, as several of the numbers for 1864 are 
already out of print, and the publishers wish to buy them at 50 cents a number. 
See their advertisement on the cover of recent issues of the Reviews, 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES: or, Test Exercises for Graded Schools. 

Hardly any school book has of late appeared which has been so promptly approved 
and so rapidly introduced, as has been this last contribution to the “ Robinson 
Series.” ‘he truth is, it is preéminently a practical book, with nothing dubious 
about it to awaken the fears which usually attend new comers into the book world. 
Teachers and Committees see at once that it fills a gap long felt by our best teachers 
of mathematics. We are not surprised, therefore, that it has been already adopted 
in every Normal School in the State. There is hard!y need to suggest that the pupils 
should be held rigidly to the solution of the examples, without help. Thus used 
according to its design, it will admirably test the previous training and help to form 
the habit of independent thought. 





